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MODERN IDEALISM AND THE LOGOS TEACHING. 51 

WHEN the foundations of European civilization were be- 
ing laid in the ancient world, two nations brought con- 
tributions of great and permanent significance. The Greeks 
supplied the conception of the world as a Cosmos, of that ra- 
tional order which permeates all being and acts persuasively 
upon the thought and will of man. The Hebrews brought the 
conception of the will of man as obligated to conform itself to 
the holy will of Jehovah, and to find therein the support for the 
supreme values of moral and civil life. As the Greek contri- 
bution was analyzed and amplified by the classical philosophers,, 
it took form as the great teaching of ancient Idealism, with its 
clear-eyed recognition of the spiritual meaning implied in all 
reality developed into a reasonable and harmonious interpre- 
tation of life and experience in its detail. Under the influence 
of such teachers as the prophets, Jesus, and Paul, the Hebrew 
conception also was analyzed and deepened, until the intrinsic 
idealism which it had always implied was brought to light. 
Then the holy will of Jehovah appeared no longer as an external 
and austere force, but rather as the persuasiveness of an ideal 
which, although divine, is still simply that Perfect Manhood 
which is the true goal of every man. And this interpretation, 
already adumbrated by Jeremiah as the standpoint of the New 
Covenant, was seized upon by the more deep thinking represen- 
tatives of the Christian movement as most adequately express- 
ing the true inwardness of the Christian meaning and purpose. 

1 Read as the Presidential Address at the meeting of the American Phil- 
osophical Association, Western Division, held in Chicago, March 25-26, 1921. 
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For a long time each of these movements developed under 
its own intrinsic motivation. Thus the life of the Christian 
communities was invigorated rather by the memories of the 
teaching of* Jesus and Paul, and by the example of martyrs and 
leaders, than by speculative reflection. But when, by reason of 
the force of its appeal to the lower classes, Christianity had at 
last established itself as the dominant religion of the Greco- 
Roman world, it found itself in the presence of a new problem. 
The necessity was laid upon its teachers of so interpreting the 
new movement as to bring home its truth and power to the more 
reflective minds that were molded by Greek philosophy. And 
the result was the development of that highly interesting form 
of philosophical theism which we know as the Logos Theology. 

Concerning the value of the Logos doctrine estimates differ, 
of course, largely under the control of our philosophical presup- 
positions. To the Ritschlians the whole body of church teach- 
ing concerning the Logos is a baneful heritage, in which the 
simple gospel of Christ is confused and lost in a mass of heathen 
metaphysics, incomprehensible and burdensome to the modern 
mind. But then, the Ritschlians are essentially positivists and 
agnostics on philosophical matters. To many another mind, 
which would like to be appreciative, the formulas of the Logos 
teaching are less than serviceable, because they reflect a mode of 
thought and expression which was dominant sixteen hundred 
years ago, but which is not familiar to us today. Such minds 
may come to the stage of sympathetic appreciation, but only at 
the cost of a somewhat extended course of historical study and 
training in philosophical translation. 

On the other hand, men of reflective interests throughout 
the ages have been accustomed to find a depth of meaning and 
of sound insight in the Logos conceptions, sufficient to validate 
to their minds the essential purport of the Christian message, al- 
though this message came to them couched in the ideas, other- 
wise all too crude, of a "world of Syrian peasants." As Dean 
Inge has expressed the matter, "It was the Logos Theology 
that converted the intellect of Europe to Christianity." And it 
is not strange that this should be so. For the Logos speculation 
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is simply an attempt to interpret the social and religious idealism 
of life, as this had been uncovered in Christian history and ex- 
perience, into terms that were consonant with the intellectual 
and cosmical idealism implied in a philosophical world view. It 
was a fair claim, then, that the two belonged together; that the 
metaphysical idealism of the philosophers was abstract and in- 
complete without the more vital and inward idealism of Chris- 
tian purpose and motivation; and that the Christian message, in 
turn, required to be set into a framework of cosmical interpre- 
tation which was harmonious with it. 

Indeed, the mutual implication of these two phases of the total 
idealism of life is so obvious to many minds of a reflective type, 
that to such the entire Ritschlian contention seems like an in- 
tolerable recrudescence of barbarism. The Logos theology an 
alien growth on the soil of the Gospel ? Is it not rather the in- 
terpretation by which the true and worthful meaning of the 
Gospel is brought home to men who, whatever betide, can never 
give up the vision of truth that has been opened to the human 
mind by the Greek spirit? And is it not of profound moment 
that the essential solidarity of the Greek idealism with the central 
import of the Hebrew development should be made obvious to 
thoughtful men? Certainly analysis seemed to bear out the 
view that the two belonged together, and that if either was to 
say its word fully to the world it required the other. 

But the ancient idealism was under the domination of Plato; 
that of the modern day, in substantially all its forms, owes very 
much to Hegel. Indeed, the great increase of insight into the 
logic and essential meaning of modern idealism, which has been 
so obvious in the last few years, has been almost entirely the 
result of the development of Hegelian motives, or of criticism 
and reaction directed against them. And I suppose that most 
students, whether sympathetic or adverse, have felt that if the 
essential ideas of Hegelianism can be finally shown to be un- 
sound, the way is prepared for some contrasting philosophy, 
such as pragmatism or neo-realism. For our present purposes, 
then, we may consider all modern idealism as having its inter- 
ests more or less wrapped up in the fortunes of Hegel's central 
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teachings. And the question then becomes, How does the 
changed conception of idealism, under the influence of Hegel- 
ianism, bear upon the system of ideas and valuations that were 
aforetime gathered up into the Logos theology? 

Now modern idealism includes among other factors a Spino- 
zistic motive. This takes the form of the teaching that every- 
thing which is finite and with definitely marked limits is less than 
absolutely real. This, I suppose, was the burden of Hegel's dia- 
lectical method. The finite, then, can at best gain its reality 
only in and through its membership in a larger whole; and in- 
deed this teaching will attach to all genuine idealism, by what- 
ever name it be called. And this situation implies that the spirit 
of totality, of an ideal whole, is genuinely operative in every 
concrete thing, phase, or situation that can belong to our world 
of experience. We may perhaps take it that this emphasis upon 
the nisus towards totality is the essential characteristic of 
modern idealism, just as the emphasis upon universal and neces- 
sary law was characteristic of the Greek form. -What is in- 
volved here, as has been often pointed out, is simply that the 
moderns have redefined in essential respects the conception of 
the universal, in order to avoid certain difficulties which the an- 
cients felt indeed, but did not know how to overcome effectively. 
I suppose that the spirit of this change is common to practically 
all the modern types of thought ; although the formula which ex- 
presses it most directly, the concrete universal, has become prac- 
tically a party cry of the Hegelian school. 

In view of this remaking of idealism in the modern day, there 
result certain problems in relation to the Logos doctrine. This 
teaching implies a certain definiteness in the content of the ideal 
which is to top all culture. "Let this mind be in you," said 
Paul, " which was also in Christ Jesus" ; and even if the specu- 
lative theologian carries further than did the apostle that other 
Pauline precept of not knowing Christ after the flesh (and op- 
ponents have always charged against the Logos teachers a disre- 
gard of the historical personality of Jesus), still in all its forms 
this teaching stood for a determinate conception of life and of 
cultural values which was regarded as true to the spirit of the 
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Christian outlook and purpose. But now, if everything that is 
definite and sharply marked is to be regarded as less than real, 
and therefore as devoid of permanent and intrinsic meaning, will 
not the Logos doctrine lose all point and significance? And es- 
pecially would this seem to be the case if we were justified in 
using the language so often employed in recent discussion, ac- 
cording to which every definite form of existence is supposed to 
be merged and absorbed into a pantheistic Absolute. In that 
case, although our idealism may yield a sort of Vedantic mysti- 
cism, it would fail to sustain the characteristically Christian type 
of motivation, and the Logos ideal would seem to fade away. 
And a kindred difficulty also emerges. If we define our uni- 
versal spirit as simply the universe, and emphasize the fact that 
the actual itself is to display itself as the rational, we may easily 
find our idealism turning into a somewhat elevated form of 
secularism. That is, it may extol the ideals of science, or again 
of art, and so yield a highly refined paganism ; but for the genu- 
inely religious interpretation of culture in general, and for the 
specifically Christian interpretation in particular, it may have 
lost all sympathy and understanding. 

In view of this situation, we find the recent exponents of 
idealism not fully in accord in their attitude towards this his- 
toric teaching. Writers of the type of Otto Pfleiderer, who are 
developing the religious implications of idealism especially, may 
be expected to accent the Logos. Royce also, and many writers 
of his type of thought, make a similar emphasis. But against 
these we have to set a class of writers who are widely regarded 
as truer to the logic of modern idealism, and who guard them- 
selves against making any concessions to theology which are not 
clearly extorted by the necessity of the argument. Of this class 
we may cite Dr. Bosanquet as the outstanding representative. 
Bosanquet's philosophy, like that of Bradley, provides an oppor- 
tunity for a religious interpretation, it is true; but the type of 
religion seems to be that of a form of mysticism, which often 
appears nearer to the thought of Hindu teachers than to that of 
Western theism. And indeed, Bosanquet rarely speaks of 
theism except to criticize, or of pantheism except to commend. 
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It is not strange, then, that the Logos theology finds little ex- 
plicit approval and some implicit condemnation in his pages. 

But I am convinced that the pantheistic editing of modern 
idealism is not the better argued and more consistent one ; rather 
I hold that the logic of its method and fundamental positions re- 
quires for its completion precisely that kind of detailed definition 
of its ideal values which was historically embodied in the Logos 
doctrine. Indeed the thinkers who have been averse to carrying 
out such a development seem to have been unfaithful to the im- 
pulsion of their own thought. 

The aim of this paper, then, will be to point out certain defi- 
nite places in which representatives of the pantheistic wing of 
idealism can be shown to be false to the logic of their doctrine. 
In order to hold the discussion within a manageable compass, 
however, it seems best to confine the study to two representa- 
tives, — Bosanquet and Radhakrishnan. 

In the case of Dr. Bosanquet, the first outstanding work is his 
Logk. And now, this entire work may be regarded as simply a 
systematic development of the Logos theology. As he traces 
the forms of judgment from their lower to their higher types, 
and exhibits that " spectacle of continuity and unity in the intel- 
lectual life, combined with the most varied and precise adapta- 
tions of its fundamentally identical function to manifold con- 
ditions and purposes," which means so much to him, he is 
showing how one spirit operates through all intelligence, and 
builds our world of common knowledge and of science. And 
when we find that this spirit is not an abstraction of law or 
ground or truth, but is the Consciousness of a Perfected Indi- 
viduality, we seem to learn that what we are studying in this 
great masterpiece is simply the concrete development in detail 
of the vision which Clement of Alexandria sketched in his 
Paidagogos. The Logos is the Instructor, and through the op- 
eration of this rational agency in our lives science is born, grows, 
and is perfected. Clement's persuasive words did much to sub- 
due secular science to accord with the Christian view of the 
world. And when in like manner Bosanquet exhibits the pres- 
sure of the idealism of judgment upon the merely factual aspect 
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of experience, and points out in detail how the problems and 
methods and inferences of science are motivated by the ideal of a 
Completed Individuality, we seem to be dealing with a discussion 
of the same significance. And this impression is deepened as we 
observe the treatment of the judgments and categories of ab- 
stract quantity, culminating in the ideas of infinite space, infinite 
time, and infinite number. The Psalmist says, " If I make my 
bed in Hell, behold, Thou art there." Bosanquet shows that if 
we analyze the logic of the most mechanical conceptions of 
human science, we find that the ideal of a Perfected Individu- 
ality is surging within them, and is the driving force which 
makes their life. In Clement's word, it is the Instructor. So 
far, then, we have nothing but a modern edition of "the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world." 

But edifying phrases do not meet, of course, the problem of 
the philosopher ; and they are particularly uncongenial, I take it, 
to Dr. Bosanquet's temper of mind. We must press on, then, 
to a closer analysis of the import of this ideal of Perfected In- 
dividuality. And the most successful answer to the problem 
here indicated turns upon the use of the historic idea of the 
concrete universal. 

Now the conception of the concrete universal refers to the 
most concrete and organic thing in our entire universe of dis- 
course; but all the phrases which we use in discussing it suffer 
from abstractness. And my feeling is that as Dr. Bosanquet 
has striven in many ways, and with much success, to bring out 
the vital significance for science and culture of this ideal, he has 
gradually drifted into a certain form of onesidedness in his em- 
phasis and expression. The concrete universal is always the 
spirit of the whole, of course, as this operates within any given 
fact or situation. "It is the active form' of totality, present in 
all and every experience of a rational being." Just as the per- 
sonality of a man of strong character enters into all his acts, so 
does the spirit of the whole pervade experience, and operate con- 
structively on its details. 

But now Dr. Bosanquet thinks of this concrete universal as 
the world-system. It is the world, thought of in terms of per- 
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feet ground, of course, so as to afford the determinate and con- 
crete grounding of every fact we know. And it is easy to con- 
ceive this as implying merely the system of relations displayed 
in the actually existing realm of things. When Dr. Bosanquet 
repeatedly refers to it as " a world," self-complete, and so on, he 
is evidently straining to emphasize the solidarity of human ex- 
perience as experience in dealing with things. And in like man- 
ner when he studies the significance of the concrete universal 
in relation to the state, his interest is in the institutions round 
about us, and in the ideas upon which they rest. And the re- 
sult seems to throw an emphasis which stresses unduly the order 
of phenomenal actuality. This tends towards the interpretation 
of the concrete universal, world, or totality, predominantly in 
terms of experience as it stands. And so far as this is true, a 
certain very important element in the situation is not properly 
brought out. I refer to the entire line of thought which the 
Aristotelian philosophy is accustomed to express under the con- 
ception of entelechy — the story of the wealth of depth and 
meaning that is implied in every finite individual that belongs to 
the universe. I do not mean that Bosanquet explicitly denies 
this element of depth. Indeed, on occasion and repeatedly, he 
has asserted it, and particularly in dealing with the significance 
of art. But I mean that by reason of his effort to address him- 
self to the naturalistic thinking of our time, so distrustful of 
anything which is not in obvious touch with nature, he suffers 
from a displacement of emphasis which does not enable him to 
bring out effectively the entire idealism of his thought. 

Thus the concrete universal must carry within itself all the 
relations by which the universe has a hold over the individual — 
the entire loyalty of the finite individual to that Whole from 
which the individual springs and in which he is to find his true 
nature realized. But the universe which is thus resounding 
within the individual is not only the universe of actual facts and 
events in the past, although it includes this; it is not only the 
universe of present actual environment, although it includes 
this ; but it is also the universe of the ideal possibilities neces- 
sarily inferred in order to interpret completely these actualities. 
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And further, the universe that is not expressed in time or space 
must be enormously more extensive in point of magnitude of 
power, as it is enormously more significant in point of quality 
and depth, than that phase of the universe that has come to tem- 
poral or spatial expression. Recent physical speculation, after 
contemplating the facts of radio-activity and the evidences of 
an electronic composition of matter, has been led to wonder if 
the energy locked up in the atoms is not enormously in excess of 
that which is displayed in shaping the phenomena that we see. 
It is said that the iceberg floats with only one-eighth of its mass 
above water. And after we have duly faced the problems of 
metaphysics, of ethics, and of religion, we may well come to 
doubt whether the real world displays more than one-eightieth 
or perhaps one-eight-hundredth of its power or meaning in the 
order of time or space as this order is interpreted by the familiar 
categories of the understanding. 

In view of this line of thought, the conception of the con- 
crete universal gets a new interpretation which is not very ap- 
parent in Bosanquet's pages. It becomes the call of the world's 
purpose surging within each member which belongs to the world. 
It forms the basis for the reflection that each finite individual is 
most loyal to his true life when he is most loyal to the spirit of 
the world's Ideal. And this Ideal is not simply the God of 
things as they are, actually, but rather the spirit of things as, 
"by the Eternal," they shall be. This spirit has often been 
cropping out in the idealism of the race, and has defined itself 
with some measure of precision. Now the Logos doctrine is 
essentially a fixation of the results of this line of reflection, in 
such wise that the spirit of the Whole is given a determinate 
interpretation, in accordance with the best ideals that the his- 
tory of culture has enabled man to state. A sympathetic at- 
titude towards its meaning is then implied, I think, in any con- 
sistent and profound modern idealism. 

But there is another aspect of Bosanquet's treatment of the 
concrete universal, which causes him to be steadily opposed to 
what he calls Theism. This is the conviction that since the real 
must form an absolute whole, no phase or aspect of the real may 
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be set up as absolute ; and therefore the conceptions of the Logos 
teaching are at best suggestions of aspects that are engulf ed with- 
in the Absolute. "Father, Son, Holy Spirit — none of these 
terms can apply to the Universe or an Absolute that has nothing 
outside it." 1 Quoting a culminating passage, "The conclu- 
sion is, in a word, that the God of religion, inherent in the com- 
pletest experience, is an appearance of reality, as distinct from 
being the whole and ultimate reality ; a rank which religion can- 
not consistently claim for the supreme being as it must conceive 
him. But this conception [Bosanquet's], which finds him in the 
greater self recognized by us as present within the finite spirit, 
and as one with it in love and will, assigns him a higher reality 
than any view which stakes everything on finding him to exist 
as a separate being after the model of a man " (pp. 2>55-<256). 

Now this position is thoroughly characteristic, of course, "of 
the entire Bradley-Bosanquet teaching. It is of a piece with 
Bradley's argument that the self is not to be called real at all, 
simply because it is not an absolute and self-sufficient reality, 
but rather is a member within the universe. I do not see that the 
contention rests upon anything more significant than an abuse 
in the employment of terms. Most of us regard a factor as real, 
if it is organically and vitally bound up with the meanings that 
interpret our experience. We do not thereby say that it could 
stand absolutely alone, were earth, sea, and sky, and even the 
world-ground swept away. We mean that the kind of a world 
that is real posits in a significant way that particular factor, and 
in so doing reveals its own structural nature; but we do not mean 
to deny vital interconnection within the universe system. In 
this way we are making a sound synthesis of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of substance with the Hegelian theory of the judgment. 
But now, to clamp down upon everyone who speaks of anything 
as real the demand that he stand ready to defend its absoluteness 
and repellent self-sufficiency seems an arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted procedure. 

The result for Bosanquet is that he always thinks of Theism 
as presenting an absolute dualistic separation between God and 

i Value and Destiny, p. 249. 
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man. Then, since by definition he drives every particle of ideal- 
ism out of such a doctrine, he endorses the statement that " pure 
theism is unable to form a living religion." Theism, according 
to Bosanquet, must always be in the state of mind of the too in- 
telligent printer in the tale. You remember that he was puzzled 
over the mystical line, " Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks." But how clear it all was when he revised it and set it 
up, " Sermons in books, stones in the running brooks !" And in 
like manner Bosanquet feels that all mysticism and idealism 
must be read out of the doctrine as soon as it says that God is 
real. For does that not mean that God is real over there, in iso- 
lation, absolutely apart from man, and that man is real over 
here, in isolation, absolutely apart from God? 

But now this is certainly not the character of Christian the- 
ism, in its essential intention. Jesus, of course, was a mystic, 
and Paul was a mystic, and the author of the fourth gospel was 
a mystic. " I and my Father are one." " I can of mine own self 
do nothing." " I in them, and Thou in me." In short, a hun- 
dred central passages of the New Testament present a totally 
different view of the meaning of theism from the wooden form 
which it has taken in Dr. Bosanquet's speculations. It is true, 
of course, as Bosanquet intimates, that some forms of theistic 
philosophy have failed to do justice to the mystical element in re- 
ligion. But it seems clear that such failure is not of the es- 
sence of theism. It seems clear also, that what is happening in 
the case of Bosanquet, and what is driving him from theism into 
a certain form of mystical pantheism, is that an arbitrary defini- 
tion of the word real is being used to the end of eliminating all 
the idealism from Christian theism. 

Our discussion has led us into the immediate vicinity of the 
question, recently so actively debated, whether the absolute of 
philosophy can possibly be the God of religion. But our prob- 
lem is a somewhat different one, and I refer to this other for one 
specific purpose only. If we are led to say that man, by virtue 
of his membership in the Absolute, finds laid upon him all of 
that determinate set of cultural values which was historically 
wrapped up in the conception of the Logos, then, as I see the 
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matter, the Absolute has the Logos imbedded within its life. 
Bosanquet's point, that the Logos as ordinarily conceived is not 
the whole of the Absolute, seems not to meet the issue. No 
doubt the Absolute is the ground of steam engine forces and of 
nitro-glycerine forces, and of rattlesnake poison processes, but 
if it is also the ground of personal self-realization, and has 
power to foster that process of personal self-realization until 
it comes to the stature of the perfect man, that is what we mean 
by saying that the Logos is real, very God of very God. No 
doubt the nitro-glycerine phase of the Absolute is not usually in 
the thought of the man of religious interests; but I do not see 
that the recognition, on reflection, that such a phase of the Ab- 
solute exists, need seriously impair our confidence that the cul- 
tural side of the process is of the profounder significance, and is 
deeply grounded in the real. In short, it is only when we first 
define the "God of religion" as a poverty stricken conception, 
too thin to ground the rich detail of the world, that we find it 
incompatible with the Absolute. But while such a limited con- 
ception is what men often operate with, it is never a theoreti- 
cally adequate account of what they really mean. And certainly 
the Logos philosophy, which has incorporated into the content 
of its teaching the Logoi or grounds of all determinate natural 
processes, so that "without the Logos was not anything made 
that was made," cannot be accused of taking an attitude of de- 
nial towards the steam engine or nitro-glycerine elements in the 
life of the Absolute. It may suggest that the whirlwind and 
earthquake are not quite so significantly real as the still small 
voice, but while it vindicates the validity of the culture process, 
it does not deny the relevancy of the nature process. 

The historic idea of self-realization through self-sacrifice, 
central to the Christian religion and developed at large in the 
Logos theology, is as clearly at home in the modern idealism as 
in any stage of the idealistic tradition. Professor Bosanquet 
has developed it in many places, usually under the formula of 
the self -transcendence of the finite. In one significant passage 
he quotes with approval from Edward Caird : " It is not an im- 
perfection in the supreme being, but an essential of his complete- 
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ness, that his nature, summing up that of all Reality, should 
go out into its other to seek the completion which in this case 
alone is absolutely found. The ' other ' in question can only be 
finite experience; and it is in and because of this, and qualified 
by it, that the Divine nature maintains its infinity. And, there- 
fore, it may be said that the general form of self-sacrifice — the 
fundamental logical structure of Reality — is to be found here 
also, as everywhere." 1 Professor Bosanquet comments : " The 
view is familiar. I only plead that it loses all point if it is not 
taken in bitter earnest." And in a footnote he adds: "I have 
had much in mind Nettleship's fragment on the Atonement." 

The thought which is here implied has been most tellingly ex- 
pressed by a Buddhist teacher, cited by Laf cadio Hearn : " In all 
the world there is not one spot so large as a mustard seed, where 
the Buddha has not surrendered his body for the good of the 
creatures." 2 And when essentially the same interpretation of 
the heart of reality is put in terms of Western thought, what we 
have is simply and always the Logos teaching. 

We may turn now to a book which is highly representative 
of the controlling motives of modern idealism, quite without im- 
pulse to effect an external accommodation with Christian spec- 
ulation. I refer to the volume, entitled The Reign of Religion 
in Contemporary Philosophy, by Professor Radhakrishnan, of 
the University of Mysore, published in 1920. Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan's personal connections as a Hindu are with Vedant- 
ism, which he feels free to interpret as seems most reasonable; 
and his whole book develops the charge against Western plural- 
isms and theisms that they are illogical, that they have perverted 
the true and normal course of philosophical development, in 
order to reach and fortify positions that are thought to be pre- 
scribed by religious necessities. That is, the religious necessities 
which have warped the argument are not the true needs of re- 
ligion, which he regards as most genuinely and adequately met 
by absolute idealism ; but they are rather the necessities imposed 
by popular religion, and particularly by the somewhat dualistic 
form in which the Christian theism is accustomed to formulate 

1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 243. 

2 Kokoro, p. 219. 
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itself for the unphilosophical mind. We have here the personal 
bias criticism turned against Western pluralisms. The result 
is a long series of keen and penetrating criticisms directed 
against what he calls theism, and arguments for the superior 
cultural and religious value of pantheism. In fact, the per- 
sonal commitment to pantheism is made with an abandon not 
commonly to be found among Western writers. Now as this 
author is also a consistent and well trained representative of ab- 
solute idealism, essentially of the same type as Bosanquet, his 
book becomes of special interest in connection with the charge 
that modern idealism, logically thought out, is simply pantheism, 
and is on a parity with Vedantic Brahmanism. Radhakrishnan, 
at any rate, so believes and holds ; and fhis becomes for him a 
great argument for the profound truth of Vedantism. 

But if we analyze closely the argument of Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan's book, we find, I think, that these commitments to panthe- 
ism and Vedantism, as against theism and personalism, require 
a great deal of modification. The pantheism that he accepts is 
not simon-pure pantheism. The Vedantism that he accepts is 
not the orthodox form of that doctrine, as represented by the 
school of Sankara. The theism that he rejects is not the philo- 
sophical theism of Greek Christianity, which culminates in the 
Logos doctrine. These points I have already developed in a re- 
view of this volume published some months ago. 1 I now wish 
to add that manifold passages in this book point to the problem 
of the determinate form which the ideal possesses, and require 
the development of essentially the same line of thought as that 
which issues in the Logos teaching of Christian philosophy. 
In short, he must have his Logos theology, however little he 
may desire it, or his systematic philosophy fails. 

We may first notice the author's repudiation of absolute mon- 
ism, remembering that in these passages what he is really re- 
jecting is the orthodox Brahmanical teaching of the school of 
Sankara, — the form which we call pantheism because it declares 
individuality and determinateness to be unreal. " We may now 
see," says Radhakrishnan, "how the popular conception of the 
world as Maya or illusion is mistaken. Brahman, the Abso- 

iPhil. Rev., Nov. 1920. 
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lute, is described in the Vedantic texts as an all-inclusive and 
not as an exclusive idea. It is the life of life, the ' reality of 
reality.' " " It is existence, intelligence, and bliss." " It is not a 
homogeneous one, but a unity or a harmony of the different con- 
stituent elements. The Absolute is the fulfilment and comple- 
tion of everything that is in the universe, and not their extinc- 
tion. It is the consecration of the lower forms of life, and not 
their destruction. The Vedantic Absolute is not the abstraction 
of an etre supreme which deletes all differences, but it is a spirit 
that transcends, and at the same time embraces, all living things, 
The Maya theory simply says that we are under an illusion if we 
think that the world of individuals, the pluralistic universe of 
the intellect, is the absolute validity. Pluralism is true only 
within limits. But it has to be transcended, that is, completed 
and supplemented, and not rejected and abolished. The lower 
is not unreal, which later reflection must explain away, but is 
only an aspect of truth that has to be fulfilled at the end." 1 

Now it is clear that this passage reflects the theistic inter- 
pretation of Vedantism, fostered by Ramanuga, rather than 
the pantheistic interpretation of Sankara. PuWher it enters 
squarely upon the line of thought which grounds back in the 
Absolute in a determinate way the ideal perfection of every in- 
dividual process. Aristotelian entelechies must then be provided 
for, and this movement will inevitably push on until we reach 
the conception of the Logos as the "first-born of every crea- 
ture" — "all things were created by him, and for him, and he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist." That is, Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan has delivered himself over bodily to the 
cosmological side of the Christian idea of the Son, and has 
accepted in principle the movement which, when it comes to the 
discussion of cultural values, will define the deeper truth of 
every human personality as rooted in that " mind which was also 
in Christ Jesus." Or if this particular historical reference be 
not accepted, and a preference be indicated for Krishna, for in- 
stance, then at any rate we may say that the metaphysical basis 
is laid for a Logos doctrine of a determinate type, and the only 

1 Reign of Religion, p. 445. 
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outstanding problem is the question what particular values shall 
be regarded as normative for human nature. And so we see that 
Professor Radhakrishnan, in swinging away from the strict 
pantheistic interpretation of the Vedanta, as he was forced to do 
under his Hegelian motivation, finds himself drifting nearer 
and nearer to the philosophical theism of the Western world. 

Our author continues: "The Vedanta system cannot be con- 
sidered pantheistic if by pantheism we mean an identification of 
the world with God. According to the Vedanta, nature or the 
world is only an expression of God. God is more than the 
world. The finite reveals the infinite, but is not the whole infi- 
nite ? " (pp. 445-446) Again, " The Absolute in the world is half 
dream, half reality. The universe is only a partial revelation 
of the Absolute" (p. 449). Now these passages are quite in- 
congruous with Sankara's teaching, according to which the Ab- 
solute does not manifest itself at all in this world of Maya. 
And indeed, since the Absolute has no part, it could not pos- 
sibly manifest itself in part. Professor Radhakrishnan's ad- 
verse attitude towards Sankara's strict Vedantism is doubtless 
indicated best in the following passage, which I quote from a 
discussion in which he is attacking a certain aspect of Berg- 
sonism: "This way of getting over the pressing problems of 
philosophy .is strongly reminiscent of the Monistic school of 
Indian Vedanta, in which all the puzzling problems of the re- 
lation of Absolute to Maya are traced to a confusion between 
the metaphysical or noumenal, and the empirical or phenomenal 
conceptions of reality. But the phenomenal and the noumenal 
cannot be held apart. The metaphysical has to be related to 
the historical. The absolutists who are mostly 'identity' phil- 
osophers reduce difference and diversity to an appearance, il- 
lusion, non-being, and irrationality" (p. 162). And in other 
places he says, " False absolutism has come down, while the true 
is considerably strengthened. Abstract monism, which destroys 
personal values and reduces individuality to illusion ... is a de- 
fective attitude of life" (p. 410). "Pluralism is right in re- 
belling against the conception of a block universe. It points to 
the central defect of a shallow and static, narrow and abstract 
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monism, which clings to a timeless absolute and reduces human 
effort to illusion" (p. 408). "But in our opinion, the great- 
est mistake of the new spirit of pluralists is in its concep- 
tion of the Absolute as Anti-Christ. The kind of absolutism 
which comes in for a severe rebuke and condemnation at the 
hands of our pluralist critics is a fiction of their own imagina- 
tion, and not a theory held by any one of its recognized expo- 
nents. The paramount question of philosophy, whether con- 
crete absolutism does not bridge the gulf between faith and 
thought, is only raised to be dogmatically dismissed" (p. 407). 

I may sum up thus far the discussion of the author by say- 
ing that absolute idealism is his central and controlling motiva- 
tion; that under Hindu conditions this makes him a Vedantist, 
but a Vedantist of a theistic rather than a pantheistic type; 
that it yields, however, a certain aversion to popular, dualistic 
theism, and sympathy for the doctrine of the immanence of God, 
a doctrine which he is not unwilling to speak of as pantheism; 
that as he holds it, however, the doctrine postulates transcend- 
ence also, and has a strongly theistic bent. I now wish to point 
out briefly the lines along which this theistic element tends to 
develop, and the reasons why Professor Radhakrishnan does 
not fully work it out. And to do this, I notice first a significant 
passage in his closing chapter. 

" The Absolute, therefore, is the Whole, the only individual, and 
the sum of all perfection; — It progressively manifests itself in 
and through these particulars. The Absolute is thus an organ- 
ized whole, with interrelated parts in it. It embraces time, its 
events and processes. The finite universe is rooted in the Ab- 
solute. The Absolute is not an abstract unit, but a concrete 
whole, binding together the differences which are subordinate 
to it. The values we find and enjoy while on the way to it, are 
preserved and receive their full supplementation in it. They 
are not annihilated" (pp. 442-443). 

This passage puts us fully at the standpoint of the Logos the- 
ology. For if the real is such as to contain essentially within 
its life the grounds of that order which we know as nature, and 
especially of those values which we think of as culture, then 
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the Absolute means not simply the universe in general, but the 
world ideal at its highest and best. " The highest, holiest Man- 
hood Thou." And the Logos teaching does but interpret this 
formula. Or rather, this formula would be but ' conceptual short- 
hand' unless it were opened up and developed, as the Logos 
teaching has done. And I leave this passage with the simple com- 
ment, then, that having said so much as this, the author is under 
the compulsion to say very much more'. 

Let us notice for a moment the status of self-sacrifice in the 
thought of Radhakrishnan. Quoting briefly: "The whole uni- 
verse is a vast struggle to realize the unity which is the ideal — 
the finite strives to pass out of itself — The presence of the in- 
finite enables the individual to break the finite and to proceed 
higher up. It is such a breaking of the shell of finiteness that 
the infinite self finds itself and developes. Unless our little self 
is sacrificed, progress is not possible. Every step in the path of 
realization means the sacrifice of something else" (p. 447)- 

Now the thought involved in this passage is an ancient one. 
We have to notice only that this sacrifice of the finite is not to 
be made for the sake of unity in the abstract. It is not that the 
finite longs to be merged in the universe — that would be the 
teaching of the abstract monism which our author has repudi- 
ated. For a concrete monism, then, the sacrifice of the lower 
can be made only that the true and adequate meaning of human 
nature and of human personality should be brought to pass and 
should stand out. And this implies a constructive conception of 
what cultural ideals are indeed true to human nature in its best 
estate. In social development it is not every change that indi- 
cates progress, but only those by which the concrete possibilities 
of human life are given a larger opportunity. And this we can 
often determine in any concrete situation, by observing the 
cramping effect of the old institution, and observing the drift 
and tendency of the new powers that are released and brought 
into function. Not unity or harmony in the abstract, then, but 
the bringing to realization of those powers that are concretely 
founded in the life process and implied in human personality, — 
this would be the key to any self-sacrifice that a concrete ideal- 
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ism could soundly demand. The Logos teaching has but devel- 
oped systematically this quite unavoidable implication. 

In another passage, while discussing Eucken, Radhakrishnan 
says, " It is for the sake of the whole that the surrender has to 
be made. It is because we already possess the ideal of spiritual 
perfection we agree to those laws which serve its ends and repel 
all those hostile to it : The vaster deep already stirs in man — If, 
therefore, spirit is in man, then what is wanted is not a complete 
victory over human nature, which is partly spiritual, but only a 
transformation of the lower, and a development of the higher. 
The pathway to salvation is not through sudden conversion, but 
gradual growth. This view of man as potential spirit and of 
salvation as the development of his spiritual nature is satisfac- 
tory, but it is the view of absolutism" (pp. 310-311). 

This passage seems to me to be fairly typical of the vacilla- 
tion that runs through the thought of Dr. Radhakrishnan. 
While he is speaking of the surrender to be made to the spirit 
of the whole, he is a Hindu and a Vedantist, a pantheist if yotr 
please. But in that stage he is still speaking incompletely, and 
is so far forth an abstractionist. But he means to be a repre- 
sentative of concrete monism, and not at all an abstractionists 
So soon, however, as he yields himself to the logic of concrete 
idealism, he stresses development, growth, gradual progress tow- 
ards perfection. And these Western conceptions, so little at 
home in the speculatipns of India, require for their essential and 
adequate expression a definite intimation of the nature and lead- 
ing of the ideal — the suggestion which Clement attempted to 
convey in his doctrine of the Instructor. 

We may conclude, then, that the characteristic meaning of the 
Logos teaching is as congenial to modern idealism as it has ever 
been to any stage of the idealistic tradition ; and that the recent 
appearance of an editing of idealism which is more than half 
pantheistic, mystical, and Vedantic, does not really tend to set 
it aside. 
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